Overseas  Presence 

By  DAVID  S.  YOST 


The  future  of  U.S.  overseas  military  presence  cannot  be  properly 
assessed  without  going  back  to  first  principles.  It  is  essential  to 
examine  the  historical  pattern  and  purposes  of  presence;  domes¬ 
tic  economic  and  political  factors  likely  to  affect  overseas  com¬ 
mitments;  the  future  security  environment,  including  possible  require¬ 
ments  for  U.S.  action;  the  changing  nature  of  warfare;  and  the  basic 
choices  that  we  will  face  as  our  policies  stop  coasting  on  the  residual  iner¬ 
tia  of  the  immediate  post-Cold  War  era. 

These  choices  will  ultimately  concern  how  to  conduct  sensible  policies 
and  strategies  within  a  broad  approach  of  overseas  engagement.  This  arti¬ 
cle  argues  that  disengagement  could  not  satisfy  U.S.  national  security  ob¬ 
jectives.  If  the  United  States  is  to  be  guided  by  a  prudent  assessment  of  its 
strategic  position,  it  must  accept  responsibilities  for  continuing  engage¬ 
ment  in  tiie  management  of  international  security  affairs.  Moreover,  it  is 
urgent  to  place  the  debate  on  overseas  presence  in  a  broad,  long-term  con¬ 
text.  Some  recent  discussions  of  presence  have  been  based  on  a  short-term 
perspective— no  more  than  a  few  years— and  influenced  by  intra-alliance 
burden-sharing  disputes  or  interservice  competition  for  resources.  Deci¬ 
sions  on  presence  must  be  reached  in  light  of  larger  choices  about  security 
commitments,  economic  interests*  national  purposes,  and  cpand  Strategy. 
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Historical  Overview 

Prior  to  1898,  the  Nation  deployed  al¬ 
most  no  land  forces  in  peacetime  outside  the 
territory  that  became  the  continental  United 
States,  except  for  token  forces  in  Alaska  after 
its  purchase  from  Russia  in  1867. 1  For  most 
of  the  19th  century,  U.S.  forces  did  not  have 
to  go  overseas  to  engage  external  presence 
challenges.  Central  preoccupations  were  eco¬ 
nomic  progress,  national  cohesion,  and  con¬ 
tinental  expansion.  The  adversaries  in  ensur¬ 
ing  freedom  of  navigation  or  realizing  the 
"manifest  destiny"  of  the 
the  main  historic  thrust  of  Nation  included  Britain, 

U.S.  isolationism  wasto  prance,  Spain,  Mexico,  and 

American  Indian  tribes, 
keep  dear  of  war  in  Europe  overseas  military  opera¬ 
tions  consisted  primarily  of 
brief  expeditionary  actions  in  North  Africa 
and  the  Mediterranean,  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  America,  and  Asia.  Some  operations 
were  small  in  scale  but  relatively  prolonged 
(for  instance,  the  First  Barbary  War  against 
Tripoli,  1801-05),  while  others  had  signifi¬ 
cant  consequences  (such  as  opening  Japan 
to  international  trade  in  1853-54). 2 

These  operations  were  facilitated  by 
naval  detachments  that  cruised  far  from 
North  America  almost  continuously,  such  as 
the  Mediterranean  (1801-07;  1815-61),  Euro¬ 
pean  (1865-1905),  East  India  (1835-61),  and 
Asiatic  (1866-1902)  squadrons.  With  a  few 
exceptions  (such  as  Yokohama,  Nagasaki, 
Hong  Kong,  Macao,  Gibraltar,  Port  Mahon, 
Spezia,  and  Villefranche),  the  Nation  was  re¬ 
luctant  to  establish  depots  or  shore  facilities 
abroad,  and  foreign  ports  were  used  on  a 
minimal  basis.  Navy  policy  called  for  em¬ 
ploying  floating  storeships  anchored  at  ren¬ 
dezvous  points.3 

The  turning  point  came  in  1898,  partly 
because  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii— the 
treaty  of  1887  had  granted  America  the  right 
to  establish  a  base  at  Pearl  Harbor— and 
partly  because  of  the  Spanish -American  War, 
through  which  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 
Philippines  were  acquired.  Moreover,  Amer¬ 
ica  obtained  part  of  Samoa  in  1899  from 
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Britain  and  Germany.  As  a  byproduct  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  Cuba  in  1903  leased  Guan¬ 
tanamo  Bay  indefinitely.  Also  in  1903, 
Washington  recognized  the  independence  of 
Panama  and  gained  control  of  the  Canal 
Zone  in  perpetuity.4 

The  Spanish -American  War  was  also  sig¬ 
nificant  because  it  (and  the  Venezuelan 
boundary  crisis,  1895-96)  inaugurated  an  era 
of  U.S.  interventionism  in  Latin  America. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  declared  a 
"corollary"  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1904 
that  asserted  a  national  right  to  assume  "an 
international  police  power"  in  "flagrant 
cases  of. .  .wrong-doing  or  impotence"  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  United  States 
intervened  repeatedly  in  Cuba,  Haiti,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Some  interventions  were  prolonged  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  Haiti,  1915-34,  and  Nicaragua, 
1912-33,  almost  continuously).  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  noninterventionist  "Good 
Neighbor"  policy  in  1933  marked  the  end  of 
this  phase. 

The  main  historic  thrust  of  U.S.  isola¬ 
tionism  wasto  keep  clear  of  war  in  Europe,  a 
policy  that  was  sustained  until  World  War  I. 
American  forces  were  sent  to  Europe  in 
1917-18  for  combat  and  post-war  occupa¬ 
tion  duties  (in  Germany  until  1923),  and  to 
Siberia  and  northern  Russia  for  intervention 
(1918-20)  in  the  Russian  civil  war.  After 
these  events  associated  with  World  War  I, 
however,  overseas  deployments  of  ground 
forces  were  mainly  limited  to  areas  acquired 
or  leased  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  1939 
about  a  quarter  of  the  Army  was  assigned 
outside  the  continental  United  States 
(20,000  in  Hawaii,  17,000  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  4,000  in  the  Philippines,  900  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  400  in  Alaska)  while  the 
Navy  was  based  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Samoa, 
Guam,  Hawaii,  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Philippines.  The  Navy  regu¬ 
larly  cruised  the  international  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  and  elsewhere,  however,  and  the 
United  States  based  troops  and  ships  in 
China  (including  gunboats  on  the  Yangtze) 
continuously  from  1912  to  1941. 

After  Hitler's  Blitzkrieg  victories  in  1940 
the  United  States  reached  agreements  with 
Britain  and  other  nations  on  bases  overseas, 
including  Newfoundland,  Iceland,  Green¬ 
land,  and  Bermuda.  Then,  after  entering 
World  War  II  with  the  Japanese  attack  on 
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Pearl  Harbor  in  1941,  Washington  acquired 
an  array  of  overseas  bases  and  facilities  in 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Asia.  Despite  rapid  post-war  demobiliza¬ 
tion,  occupation  kept  U.S.  forces  in  Europe 
and  East  Asia  (especially  in  Austria,  Ger¬ 
many,  Japan,  and  Korea)  during  the  onset  of 
the  Cold  War  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Crises 
in  Berlin,  Greece,  Iran,  and  Czechoslovakia, 
and  the  Korean  War  led  to  many  U.S.  com¬ 
mitments,  which  required  retaining  and  up¬ 
grading  much  of  the  World  War  II  base 
structure. 

By  the  eve  of  the  Korean  War  in  1950, 
the  12  million  Americans  who  had  been 
under  arms  during  World  War  II  had  been 
reduced  to  953,000,  with  328,000  overseas. 
The  latter  included  122,000  in  Europe, 
150,000  in  Japan,  and  only  500  in  South 
Korea.  (American  and  Soviet  occupation 
forces  had  been  withdrawn  from  Korea  by 
mid-1949.)  The  Korean  War  resulted  in  a 
huge  expansion  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
highest  level  of  U.S.  military  strength  (and 
overseas  deployments)  during  the  war  came 
in  1953,  when  the  combat  stopped.  As 
shown  in  the  accompanying  chart,  overseas 
deployments  remained  relatively  high  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  with  a  quarter  to  a  third  of 
all  active  forces  serving  in  some  35  coun¬ 
tries,  mainly  in  Europe  and  East  Asia. 

The  decline  in  overseas  bases  and  force 
levels  began  in  the  late  1960s.  The  causes  in¬ 
cluded  technical  factors— for  instance,  im¬ 
provements  in  command,  control,  commu¬ 
nications,  and  intelligence;  the  shift  from 
medium-range  B-47s  to  long-range  B-52s; 
and  increased  numbers  of  ICBMs  and  SLBMs 
for  strategic  nuclear  deterrence— as  well  as 
political  events  in  France,  Okinawa,  Libya, 
and  Vietnam.  As  the  chart  shows,  substan¬ 
tially  fewer  personnel  served  at  home  or 
abroad  after  the  Vietnam  War.  Various  fac¬ 
tors  explain  this  decline,  including  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  on  more  bal¬ 
anced  burden -sharing  in  alliance  relations, 
reduced  defense  spending,  and  the  move  to 
the  all-volunteer  force  (which  created  a 
smaller,  costlier  personnel  system).  The 
1970s  saw  further  reductions,  with  partial 
disengagement  (Spain,  Thailand,  and  the 
Philippines)  or  total  withdrawal  (Morocco). 


The  overall  force  levels  overseas  nonetheless 
remained  remarkably  consistent  through  the 
1980s,  with  a  brief  surge  during  the  1990-91 
Persian  Gulf  War. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  in  1989-91  led 
to  substantial  cutbacks  in  U.S.  force  structure 
and  overseas  deployments.  The  drawdown 
has  been  most  dramatic  in  Europe,  where 
two-thirds  of  all  the  bases  have  been  closed 
and  forces  have  been  pared  from  341,000  in 
1989  to  109,000  in  1995.  The  reduced  threat 
and  the  sense  of  diminished  need  for  over¬ 
seas  deployments  seem  to  have  encouraged 
and  justified  withdrawals  hastened  by  other 
factors  (for  example,  the  departure  from  the 
Philippines  in  1991-92  after  the  unfavorable 
votes  in  the  Manila  Senate  and  the  eruption 
of  Mount  Pinatubo). 

Historical  Purposes 

The  United  States  has  deployed  forces 
overseas  for  many  purposes  short  of  war.  Prior 
to  World  War  II  these  included  protecting 
commerce  and  trade  routes,  deterring  and 
punishing  piracy,  enhancing  prestige,  culti¬ 
vating  relations  with  foreign  governments, 
restoring  order,  guaranteeing  the  collection  of 
debts,  and  defending  American  citizens  and 
interests  during  regional  upheavals. 

The  primary  justification  for  FDR's  first 
base  accords  in  1940  was  U.S.  forward  de¬ 
fense.  Overseas  deployments  can  provide 
early  warning  of  aggressive  actions  and  fur¬ 
nish  opportunities  for  prompt  response  and 
defense  in  depth.  Moreover,  they  facilitate 
the  organization  of  coalitions  for  collective 
defense  against  aggression  and  multilateral 
enforcement  of  international  law.  Another 
purpose  has  thus  been  post-war  occupation 
to  enforce  peace  settlements,  including  dis¬ 
armament  and  political  reeducation  (as  in 
Austria,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Korea  follow¬ 
ing  World  War  II).  The  restrictions  on  Iraq 
since  the  Gulf  War— including  those  en¬ 
forced  under  Provide  Comfort  and  Southern 
Watch— offer  a  contemporary  example  of  ef¬ 
forts  to  uphold  a  peace  settlement. 

Owing  in  part  to  its  interest  in  deter¬ 
ring— and,  if  necessary,  fighting— adversaries 
far  from  North  America,  the  United  States 
has  made  numerous  security  commitments. 
Its  forces  have  thus  helped  protect  host 
countries  against  coercion  or  aggression,  as 
well  as  allies  without  a  continuing  military 
presence  such  as  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
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Active  Duty  Military  Strength,  1953-94  (in  thousands) 


Source:  Department  of  Defense,  Worldwide  Manpower  Distribution  By  Geographical  Area  (1953-94;  various  reports). 


France.  The  United  States  has  given  credibil¬ 
ity  to  security  commitments  by  placing 
these  forces  (and,  in  many  cases,  accompa¬ 
nying  dependents)  at  risk  overseas. 

In  backing  its  commitments  with  forces 
abroad,  the  United  States  has  reassured  na¬ 
tions  that  might  otherwise  seek  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  exceptional  capabilities. 
Overseas  presence  has  thus  supported  non¬ 
proliferation.  Besides,  it  has— by  making  po¬ 
litical  will  manifest— contributed  to  broad 
goals  of  deterrence,  war-prevention,  political 
and  economic  stabilization,  and  influence  in 
regional  balance  of  power  configurations 
across  Europe,  East  Asia,  and  the  greater 
Middle  East.  These  purposes  support  larger 
goals,  such  as  supplying  an  enduring  frame¬ 
work  of  confidence  for  trade  and  (at  least  in 
some  regions)  democratization  efforts. 

Moreover,  bases  in  Europe  and  East  Asia 
have  provided  essential  logistical  support  for 
forces  operating  far  beyond  the  host  coun¬ 
tries,  as  in  the  Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf. 
Overseas  presence  has  also  offered:  means  to 
cultivate  relationships  with  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  to  improve  prospects  for  U.S.  access 
to  key  facilities  during  crises;  resources  for 
exercises  and  other  bi-  and  multinational  ac¬ 
tivities  (including  foreign  military  sales)  that 
maintain  interoperability;  opportunities  for 


joint  and  multinational  training  in  specific 
climate  or  terrain  conditions  and  combat 
zones;  and  facilities  for  maintaining  and 
protecting  air  and  sea  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  for  ensuring  orderly  air  and  mar¬ 
itime  traffic  control  and  freedom  of  naviga¬ 
tion  in  international  waters  and  straits. 

Since  the  late  1980s  overseas  presence 
has  also  become  a  major  element  in  opera¬ 
tions  other  than  war— peace  operations,  em¬ 
bargoes,  no-fly-zone  enforcement,  nation¬ 
building,  arms  control,  democratization, 
civil-military  education,  et  al.  Special  opera- 
tionsforces,  moreover,  participate  in  unobtru¬ 
sive  foreign  internal  defense  programs  that 
protect  societies  from  anarchy,  subversion, 
and  insurgency,  and  that  promote  human 
rights  and  civilian  control  of  the  military. 

U.S.  forces  were  deployed  at  their  high¬ 
est  levels  after  World  War  II  in  three  con¬ 
flicts— the  Korean,  Vietnam,  and  Gulf  Wars. 
In  situations  short  of  actual  combat  during 
the  Cold  War,  the  largest  concentrations 
were  in  Europe,  particularly  Germany.  This 
was  understandable,  given  that  the  bulk  of 
Soviet  military  power  was  in  Europe,  includ¬ 
ing  Russia  west  of  the  Urals,  with  the  best- 
equipped  forces  massed  in  Germany.  In  view 
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economic  and  demographic 
trends  will  constrain  the 
capacity  to  maintain 
forces  abroad 


of  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
withdrawal  of  former  Soviet  forces  from 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  continuing 
shift  in  U.S.  overseas  commerce  from  a 
transatlantic  to  a  transpacific  emphasis,  the 
increase  in  military  and  economic  potential 
in  Asia  (notably  in  Japan, 
China,  and  India),  and  the 
dangerous  situation  in 
Korea,  the  continued  con¬ 
centration  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Asia  might  appear  more 
likely  than  the  retention  of 
significant  force  levels  in 
Europe.  But  the  Gulf  War  and  subsequent 
events  have  shown  a  continuing  interest  in 
Middle  East  oil.  The  political  obstacles  to 
prepositioning  equipment  and  basing  forces 
in  large  numbers  in  this  region  constitute 
one  of  the  many  arguments  for  sustaining 
the  U.S.  military  presence  in  Europe. 


Domestic  Factors 

Economic  and  demographic  trends  will 
constrain  U.S.  defense  spending  and  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  maintain  a  large  defense  establish¬ 
ment,  including  forces  abroad.  It  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  hard  to  arrest  the  continuing  decline 
in  defense  spending  underway  since  1985 
for  several  reasons:  pressures  to  reduce  the 
deficit;  possible  tax  cuts  (or  at  least  a  reluc¬ 
tance  in  Congress  and  the  White  House  to 
raise  taxes);  and  growth  in  entitlements  (So¬ 
cial  Security,  Medicare,  et  al.)  and  interest 
payments  on  the  deficit.  These  payments 
will  be  about  $257  billion  in  FY96  (16  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Federal  budget),  and  almost 
equal  to  defense  spending  ($262  billion). 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  will  total  $271  bil¬ 
lion  while  Social  Security  will  amount  to 
$351  billion.  Some  project  that  spending  on 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  will  grow  at  a  7  per¬ 
cent  annual  rate  in  real  terms  in  1995-2000, 
in  part  because  of  increased  demand  due  to 
the  continued  growth  of  the  elderly  popula¬ 
tion.  During  1983-93,  defense  spending  fell 
from  6.3  percent  to  4.7  percent  of  GNP,  and 
it  is  expected  to  declinefurther.5 

In  this  budgetary  context  (absent  a 
major  international  crisis),  decisionmakers 
may  perceive  financial  incentives  to  further 
reduce  deployments  overseas  or  to  demand 
more  host  nation  support  from  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments.  In  this  regard  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1994  on  the 


Frank  amendment  was  noteworthy.  It  called 
for  reducing  authorized  end  strength  for 
NATO  Europe  unless  host  nations  paid  75 
percent  of  nonpersonnel  costs  (on  the  model 
of  the  agreement  with  Tokyo).  Without  the 
compliance  of  our  allies,  the  amendment 
would  have  cut  strength  to  25,000  personnel 
in  Europe  and  reduced  end  strength  world¬ 
wide.  The  Frank  amendment  was  approved 
in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  268  to  144,  and  ar¬ 
guments  in  its  favor  were  essentially  eco¬ 
nomic-equity  in  burden -sharing,  deficit  re¬ 
duction,  and  economic  competitiveness.6 

Economic  arguments  and  domestic  pre¬ 
occupations  take  on  greater  political  signifi¬ 
cance  at  times  when  no  serious  threat  is  on 
the  horizon.  The  sense  of  a  challenge  to  vital 
U.S.  interests  that  justified  an  extensive 
overseas  presence  during  the  Cold  War 
seems  to  be  in  decline.  The  lack  of  a  galva¬ 
nizing  ideological  as  well  as  military  threat 
to  NATO  or  world  security  has  raised  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  many  Americans  about  the 
need  for  much  of  the  remaining  overseas 
presence. 

A  recent  survey  of  American  elites  found 
that  "almost  half  of  the  Influential  would 
keep  U.S.  troop  strength  in  Europe  at  the 
100,000-man  level.  .  .  .  More  than  one- 
third. . .  would  cut  significantly  below  the 
100,000-man  level,  however,  and  more  than 
one  in  ten  favor  bringing  the  U.S.  force  home 
entirely."  In  contrast,  the  survey  reported  "a 
strong  two-thirds  majority. . .  favored  keep¬ 
ing  U.S.  troop  strength  in  South  Korea. . .  at 
39,000  men.”7 

The  same  survey  found  noteworthy  dif¬ 
ferences  between  U.S.  elites  and  the  general 
public  in  foreign  policy  priorities  and  with 
regard  to  the  possi  ble  use  of  force: 

The  Influentials  were  dearly  prepared  to  send  Ameri¬ 
can  fighting  men  to  honor  long-standing  U.S.  commit¬ 
ments  and  protect  vital  interests.  By  margins  of  about 
two-thirds  or  more,  they  would  support  the  use  of 
American  forces  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia  against  Iraq, 
South  Korea  against  North  Korea,  and  Israel  against 
Arab  invaders. . . .  Compared  to  the  Influentials,  the 
public  appeared  willing  to  go  to  war  for  almost  no¬ 
body.  The  exception  was  to  fight  Iraq  (53  percent  ap¬ 
prove,  40  against). ..  .The  public  was  strongly 
against  fighting  on  behalf  of  South  Korea  (63  percent 
versus  31  percent),  and  marginally  against  fighting 
for  Israel  (48  percent  versus  45  percent).8 
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At  both  the  elite  and  popular  levels,  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  exercise  greater  caution  and  se¬ 
lectivity  in  accepting  security  commitments 
overseas— even  of  a  limited  and  humanitarian 
nature— appears  to  have  grown,  especially 
after  the  1992-94  Somalia  intervention. 9 

Americans  looking  for  rationales  to  cut 
overseas  commitments  have  found  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  long  history 
of  U.S.  isolationism. 

Some  citejohn  Quincy 
Adams:  "America  goes 
not  abroad  in  search  of 
monsters  to  destroy. 

She  is  the  well-wisher 
to  the  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  all.  She 
is  the  champion  and 
vindicator  only  of  her 
own."10  Indeed,  George 
F.  Kennan,  the  author 
of  the  famous  "X"  arti- 
cle  on  containment 
which  appeared  in 
1947,  has  argued  that 
the  principles  outlined 
by  Adams  are  relevant 
today.  Kennan  now  ad¬ 
vocates  a  "principle  of 
nonintervention"  and 
suggests  that  "The  best 
way  for  a  larger  country  to  help  smaller  ones 
is  surely  by  the  power  of  example." 11  Others 
propose  disengaging  from  Cold  War  security 
commitments  and  exercising  greater  restraint 
in  intervening  or  assuming  obligations  over¬ 
seas,12  adding  to  the  plurality  of  viewpoints 
on  U.S.  international  security  policy. 

The  Future  Security  Environment 

The  increasing  caution  about  overseas 
commitments  has  also  stemmed  from  a 
resurgence  of  ethnic  conflicts  in  Europe, 
Africa,  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  else¬ 
where— complex,  intractable,  age-old  an¬ 
tipathies  that  seem  impossible  for  outsiders 
to  resolve  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  that  do 
not  appear  to  involve  vital  American  inter¬ 
ests.  The  potential  security  environment,  in¬ 
cluding  possible  requirements  for  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  action,  is  nonetheless  far  more  complex 
than  this  general  impression. 

To  begin  with,  overseas  bases  may  not 
be  as  readily  available  as  they  were  during 
the  Cold  War.  Political  and  social  trends 
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abroad  may  make  it  more  costly  and  difficult 
for  the  United  States  to  maintain  bases,  facil¬ 
ities,  and  burden -sharing  and  host-nation 
support  arrangements  in  specific  countries 
and  regions.  In  a  number  of  nations  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  sentiment  that  for¬ 
eign  bases  amount  to  a  derogation  of  sover¬ 
eignty,  and  sometimes  anti-Western  or  anti- 
American  feelings  are  concentrated  against 
such  installations.  There  is  no  longer  a  con¬ 
vincing  Soviet  threat  to  persuade  host  gov¬ 
ernments  to  put  up  with  a  politically  sensi¬ 
tive  U.S.  military  presence. 

Moreover,  it  became  apparent  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s— particularly  in  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Japan— that 
greater  consensus,  coordination,  and  com¬ 
bined  action  would  be  needed  for  the  United 
States  to  be  able  to  use  the  facilities.  The 
obligation  to  get  permission  from  a  foreign 
country  before  taking  military  action  has 
seemed  irksome  to  some  American  officials 
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and  members  of  Congress  and  has  reinforced 
interest  in  disengagement,  unilateralism, 
and  autonomous  military  capabilities  less 
dependent  on  foreign  facilities.  Specific  cases 
differ,  however.  The  desirability  of  U.S.  pres¬ 
ence  for  general  regional  stability  or  imme¬ 
diate  security  needs  may  be  rapidly  re¬ 
assessed,  depending  on  circumstances.  Base 
access  may  be  directly  related  to  the  degree 
of  perceived  threat  and  consequent  need  for 
help.  For  example,  Iraq's  action  in  August 
1990  led  to  a  prompt  revision  of  Saudi  poli¬ 
cies  on  foreign  military  presence.  Since  the 
Gulf  War  some  U.S.  equipment  has  been 
prepositioned  in  Kuwait,  complementing  fa¬ 
cilities  in  Oman,  Bahrain,  and  elsewhere. 

In  surveying  probable  sources  and  types 
of  conflict— challenges  for  overseas  presence 
and  power-projection  capabilities— it  is  use¬ 
ful  to  consider  a  range  of  scenarios  and  criti¬ 
cally  evaluate  forecasts  about  the  future  se¬ 
curity  environment.  For  example,  Robert 
Kaplan's  provocative  article,  "The  Coming 
Anarchy,"  draws  on  Martin  van  Creveld's 
The  Transformation  of  War,  and  both  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  criticisms:  overstating  the 


decline  of  the  nation-state  and  underesti¬ 
mating  the  prospect  for  large-scale  power 
competitions  and  conflicts  in  coming 
decades.13 

A  recent  book  by  Max  Snger  and  Aaron 
Wildavsky  contains  a  useful  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  for  thinking  about  the  international  sit¬ 
uation  at  hand.  They  contend  that  the  in¬ 
dustrial  democracies  of  North  America, 
Western  Europe,  East  Asia,  and  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  constitute  "zones  of  peace,"  with  politi¬ 
cal  systems  favoring  compromise,  tolerance, 
consensus-building,  and  power-sharing.  The 
rest  of  the  world  consists  mostly  of  "zones  of 
turmoil,"  burdened  by  poverty  and  either  ac¬ 
tual  or  latent  eth no-national  struggles.  Al¬ 
though  the  industrial  democracies  are  eco¬ 
nomic  competitors  and  often  differ  over 
how  to  deal  with  conflicts  in  the  "zones  of 
turmoil,"  and  although  some  assert  national 
autonomy  on  a  Gaullist  model,  there  is  no 
prospect  of  armed  conflict  among  them  in 
th  e  f  o  reseeabl  e  f  utu  re. 14 

This  study  may  nonetheless  understate 
the  importance  of  continuing  U.S.  engage- 
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Air  Force/Europe 

5  Fighter  Wings 
14  Fighter  Squadrons 

2  Reconnaissance  Squadrons 
1  Airlift  Squadron 

1  Aeromedical  Squadron 

3  Special  Operations  Squadrons 
1  Wing 

1  Air  Refueling  Squadron 
1  Air  Support  Squadron 
1  Fighter  Group 


Marines/Atlantic 

2  Light  Attack  Helicopter  Squadrons 
9  Lift  Helicopter  Squadrons 

3  Attack  Squadrons 

4  Electronic  Warfare  Squadrons 
8  Fighter/Attack  Squadrons 

1  Tactical  Refueling  Squadron 


Air  Force/Alaska 

2  Wings 

4  Fighter  Squadrons 
1  Airlift  Squadron 


Air  Force/Pacific 

2  Fighter  Wings 
8  Fighter  Squadrons 
1  Air  Support  Squadron 

1  Air  Refueling  Squadron 

2  Wings 

1  Reconnaissance  Squadron 

3  Rescue  Squadrons 
3  Airlift  Squadrons 

1  Aeromedical  Squadron 
3  Special  Operations  Squadrons 


Pacific  Fleet 

14  Strike/Fighter  Squadrons 

1 1  Fighter  Squadrons 

6  Attack  Squadrons 

7  Early  Warning  Squadrons 

7  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Squadrons 

8  Anti-Sub  Warfare  Helicopter  Squadrons 
7  Patrol  Squadrons 
4  Fleet  Air  Reconnaissance  Squadrons 

2  Fleet  Logistics  Support  Squadrons 
7  Light  Anti-Sub  Warfare  Helicopter  Squadrons 

12  Tactical  Electronic  Warfare  Squadrons 
4  Combat  Support  Helicopter  Squadrons 


Marines/Pacific 

4  Light  Attack  Helicopter  Squadrons 
15  Lift  Helicopter  Squadrons 
4  Attack  Squadrons 
8  Fighter/Attack  Squadrons 
2  Tactical  Refueling  Squadrons 


Air  Force/Iceland 

1  Wing 

1  Fighter  Squadron 

Air  Force/Contiguous  U.S. 

6  Missile  Wings 
10  Bomber  Wings 
9  Fighter  Wings 
30  Fighter  Squadrons 
1  Reconnaissance  Squadron 
3  Air  Support  Squadrons 
32  Airlift  Squadrons 
27  Air  Refueling  Squadrons 
1  Areomedical  Squadron 
6  Special  Operations  Squadrons 

15  Bomber  Squadrons 
10  Wings 

1  Special  Operations  Wing 
17  Missile  Squadrons 
5  Rescue  Squadrons 

16  Air  Refueling  Wings 
15  Composite  Wings 

Atlantic  Fleet 

12  Strike/Fighter  Squadrons 
10  Fighter  Squadrons 

5  Attack  Squadrons 

6  Early  Warning  Squadrons 

5  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Squadrons 
5  Anti-Sub  Warfare  Helicopter  Squadrons 
10  Patrol  Squadrons 
3  Fleet  Air  Reconnaissance  Squadrons 
1  Fleet  Logistics  Support  Squadron 

7  Light  Anti-Sub  Warfare  Helicopter  Squadrons 


Source:  Armed  Forces  Information  Service,  Defense  94  Almanac. 
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merit  for  political  stabilization  in  Europe 
and  East  Asia  and  the  vast  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  regions.  East  Asia  lacks  institu¬ 
tions  comparable  to  NATO,  the  European 
Union,  and  Organization  for  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe. 
Democratic  institutions 
are,  for  the  most  part,  less 
firmly  established.  The 
economic  dynamism  of 
specific  rising  powers  is 
such  that— given  the  unresolved  territorial 
disputes  and  historical  grievances— the  re¬ 
gion  seems  much  more  "ripe  for  rivalry" 
than  Europe.  According  to  Aaron  Fried  berg, 
"While  civil  wars  and  ethnic  strife  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time  to  smolder  along  Eu¬ 
rope's  peripheries,  in  the  long  run  it  is  Asia 
that  seems  far  more  likely  to  be  the  cockpit 
of  great  power  conflict." 15 

The  potential  for  large-scale  conflict  in 
Europe  should  not  be  underestimated,  how¬ 
ever.  Though  clashes  in  the  former  Yu¬ 
goslavia  and  the  Caucasus  have  been  con¬ 
tained  so  far,  both  could  lead  to  wider  wars 
with  greater  involvement  by  external  powers, 
including  Islamic  countries.  Russia  could  pre¬ 
sent  greater  uncertainties,  owing  in  part  to 
the  risk  that  democratization  efforts  could 
fail  and  the  Russian  federation  could  break 
apart.  Anarchy  and  civil  war,  or  confronta¬ 
tions  with  states  such  as  Ukraine,  could  draw 
in  other  powers  and  result  in  major  conflicts. 

Long-term  assessments  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  scene  should  take  other  risks  into  ac¬ 
count.  For  example,  a  depression  could  lead 
to  a  sharper  decline  in  U.S.  defense  spending 
as  well  as  overseas  presence  and  engage¬ 
ment,  in  conjunction  with  a  rise  in  protec¬ 
tionism  and  the  formation  of  antagonistic 
trading  blocs,  even  within  supposed  "zones 
of  peace."  Anti-Western  as  well  as  anti-U.S. 
ideologies  vehemently  articulated  in  some 
Islamic  and  East  Asian  circles  could  give  new 
purposes  to  those  bent  on  the  acquisition  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction— leaders  who 
seem  to  be  motivated  mainly  by  regional 
ambitions  and  insecurities.  Relatively  fragile 
communications  and  energy  infrastructures 
in  America  as  well  as  other  advanced  soci¬ 
eties  in  zones  of  peace  could  become  targets 
for  adversaries  from  zones  of  turmoil,  risks 
that  could  be  incentives  for  closer  coopera¬ 
tion— and  continued  U.S.  engagement  and 
overseas  presence. 


Some  speculation  has  focused  on  the 
possibility  of  facing  new  military  peer  com¬ 
petitors.  Owing  to  its  rapid  economic 
growth— according  to  some,  its  GNP  could 
exceed  our  own  in  25  years— China  is  seen 
as  a  potential  military  peer  competitor  of  the 
United  States  if  it  can  avoid  civil  war  and 
maintain  its  cohesion.  Speculative  long-term 
analyses  have  also  mentioned  Russia  under 
dictatorship,  Japan  after  events  such  as  Ko¬ 
rean  unification  and  U.S.  disengagement, 
and  even  India  if  it  could  gain  greater  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  cohesion.  Even  if  they  did  not 
become  peer  competitors,  some  observers 
suggest,  such  countries  might  become 
"niche  competitors"  with  substantial  capa¬ 
bilities  in  certain  areas— for  instance,  land- 
based  sea  control— or,  at  least,  sea  denial  (to 
counter  foreign  naval  forces  in  littoral  areas). 

The  Changing  Nature  of  Warfare 

New  methods  of  combat  could  well  alter 
overseas  presence  requirements,  especially  if 
a  revolution  in  military  affairs  (RMA)  is  un¬ 
derway  or  imminent.  Although  various  defi¬ 
nitions  of  the  concept  are  in  circulation,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  an  RMA  requires  the 
combination  of  advanced  weapons  and  asso¬ 
ciated  systems  based  on  new  technologies, 
innovative  operational  concepts,  and  astute 
organizational  adaptations.  The  result  of 
such  a  revolution  is  a  basic  change  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  operations,  with 
substantially  increased  combat  effectiveness. 

Specialists  do  not  agree  on  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  previous  RMAs  but  offer  examples 
such  as  the  standardization  of  parts  for  large- 
scale  arms  production,  plus  mass  conscrip¬ 
tion  (1789-1815);  the  railroad,  telegraph, 
and  rifled  weaponry  (1850-71);  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  combustion  engine,  aircraft,  radio, 
radar,  carrier  air,  and  strategic  bombing 
(World  Wars  I  and  II).  During  the  interwar 
period  Germany  was  the  most  farsighted  and 
adept  in  preparing  for  land  warfare,  includ¬ 
ing  coordinating  airpower  for  ground  sup¬ 
port,  whilejapan  and  the  United  States  both 
exploited  carrier  aviation  and  developed 
concepts  and  organizations  for  long-distance 
operations  and  amphibious  attacks. 

If  a  new  RMA  isat  hand,  it  may  be  based  on 
advancesin  at  least  three  areasof  technology: 

T  information  systems  to  gather,  process, 
and  disseminate  data  about  targets  and  plans  as 
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well  as  to  deny  data  to  an  enemy  and  thus  create 
an  "information  gap"  or  "information  dominance" 

T  extended-range,  highly  accurate  conven¬ 
tional  munitions 

T  simulations  techniques  to  train  forces  and 
develop  new  capabilities  and  operational  con¬ 
cepts.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  such  a  revolution 
might  have  greater  effects  on  mid-  to  high-inten- 
sity  conventional  warfare  than  on  low-intensity 
conflicts  or  "operations  other  than  war,”  and  that 
mastering  the  new  capabilities  (with  the  requisite 
new  organizations  and  operational  concepts) 
could  take  twenty  to  fifty  years.16 


changes  in  high-intensity 
conflict  may  imply  reduced 
need  for  forward  bases 


Changes  foreseen  by  current  assessments 
of  a  new  RMA  remain  to  be  demonstrated, 
and  some  observers  have  reservations  about 
these  assessments.17  If  such  a  revolution  was 
realized,  it  would  put  a  high  premium  on 
jointness— that  is,  a  closer  integration  of  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  exploit  infor¬ 
mation  and  long-range  pre- 
cision-stri ke  systems  in 
virtually  simultaneous  and 
multidimensional  land,  sea, 
air,  and  space  operations. 
Operational  and  organizational  innovations 
could  include  improved  forces  dedicated  to 
strategic  mobility,  information  dominance, 
space  control,  forcible  entry,  long-range  pre¬ 
cision  attacks,  air  superiority,  and  strategic 
and  theater  defense. 

Some  implications  for  overseas  presence 
would  flow  from  the  probability  that  an 
enemy  might  also  obtain  new  capabilities.  In 
that  event,  perhaps  in  2015-20,  preposi¬ 
tioned  equipment,  ports,  airfields,  ammuni¬ 
tion  stockpiles,  and  infrastructure  could  be¬ 
come  large  fixed  targets,  highly  vulnerable 
to  long-range  precision-strike  attacks.  Some 
speculate  that  an  enemy  with  extensive  sur¬ 
veillance  and  target-acquisition  capabilities 
might  monitor  the  oceans  far  offshore  and 
make  U.S.  carriers  vulnerable  to  precision- 
guided  missiles  in  some  situations.18 

In  other  words,  future  planners  may  find 
incentives  to  cut  forces  overseas,  including 
naval  forces  in  littoral  areas,  to  lessen  the  risk 
of  losses  in  preemptive  attacks.  Alternatively, 
to  operate  in  range  of  enemy  strike  systems, 
U.S.  forces  might  need  improved  mobility, 
stealth,  deception,  and  active  defenses— and 
enhanced  means  of  preemptively  neutraliz¬ 
ing  surveillance,  command  and  control,  and 
stri ke  systems.  Some  envisage  arsenal  ships 


armed  with  long-range  precision-guided  mis¬ 
siles  and  other  strike  systems  that  would 
imply  a  drastically  reduced  need  for  a  huge 
logistical  infrastructure  ashore,  with  reloads, 
personnel  support  facilities,  and  so  forth. 

Mobility,  dispersion,  deception,  stealth, 
electronic  warfare,  and  active  defenses  might 
be  better  sources  of  protection— and  wiser 
investments— than  costly  permanent  instal¬ 
lations.  It  might  be  desirable  to  increase  in¬ 
vestment  in  maritime  prepositioning  and  to 
investigate  the  potential  merits  of  dispersed, 
"transitory,"  low-cost  facilities  as  well  as  the 
sustainability  of  defenses  for  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  permanent  bases.  Overall,  changes  in 
high-intensity  conflict  may  imply  reduced 
needs  for  forward  bases  and  prepositioning 
ashore  but  call  for  maintaining  access  to  for¬ 
eign-operated  facilities.  Low-intensity  con¬ 
flict,  crisis  management,  and  overseas  pres¬ 
ence  activities  comparable  to  those  in  recent 
years  might,  however,  be  conducted  with  as¬ 
sets  little  different  from  those  today.  Re¬ 
quirements  for  temporary  but  prolonged 
overseas  basing  in  support  of  specific  opera¬ 
tions  might  also  emerge. 

Even  with  a  new  RMA,  some  continuing 
purposes  of  overseas  presence  will  require 
forces  abroad,  on  land  or  at  sea— for  in¬ 
stance,  to  maintain  relations  with  foreign 
governments  and  militaries,  partly  to  im¬ 
prove  prospects  for  access  to  facilities; 
demonstrate  security  commitments;  and 
support  broader  missions  such  as  political 
stabilization,  deterrence,  and  war-preven¬ 
tion.  But  presence  will  probably  continue  to 
decline  from  Cold  War  levels  for  political, 
economic,  and  military-technical  reasons, 
perhaps  without  clear-cut  strategic  decisions 
in  the  near  term. 

Grand  Strategy  Choices 

Although  deliberate  decisions  about 
overseas  deployments  and  security  commit¬ 
ments  may  be  evaded  or  postponed,  the 
United  States  will  eventually  face  fundamen¬ 
tal  choices.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  coast  in¬ 
definitely  on  the  inertia  of  the  immediate 
post-Cold  War  era,  cutting  forces  and  spend¬ 
ing  on  a  percentage  basis  while  trying  to  re¬ 
tain  all  theessential  elements  of  past  policies. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  1986  that  World 
War  II  and  subsequent  Cold  War  commit¬ 
ments  put  the  United  States  "in  an  unprece¬ 
dented  position  of  geopolitical  extension," 
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with  virtually  global  deployments.  This  posi¬ 
tion  is  difficult  to  maintain  on  logistical 
grounds,  given  the  need  to  protect  sea  and 
air  lines  of  communication,  overseas  bases, 
and  related  assets;  costly  to  sustain  because 
of  the  expense  of  overseas  basing,  reinforce¬ 
ment  capabilities,  extended  deterrence,  C3I, 
and  support  facilities;  and  dangerous  to  re¬ 
tain,  in  that  overseas  commitments  imply 
the  risk  of  being  drawn  into  foreign  wars,  in¬ 
cluding  nuclear  conflicts.19 

It  was  also  pointed  out  in  1986  that 
"Virtually  the  only  way  in  which  this  coun¬ 
try  is  ever  likely  to  become  involved  in  a  nu¬ 
clear  conflict  would  be  in  support  of  one  of 
the  overseas  commitments  which  we  took 
on  forty  years  ago.  If  avoiding  nuclear  war 
were  the  sole  objective  of  our  foreign  policy, 
the  critical  first  step  would  undoubtedly  be 
to  withdraw  from  these  responsibilities  and 
to  bring  our  forces  home." 20  Exactly  this  sort 
of  argument  for  disengagement  is  now  made 
in  some  circles,  justified  not  only  by  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War  but  also  by  increased  risks 
of  nuclear  proliferation.21 

Aaron  Friedberg  suggested  that  Amer¬ 
ica's  unprecedented  overseas  engagements 
would  be  "hard  to  justify  over  time  to  a 
democratic  polity,"  given  its  isolationist  tra¬ 
ditions.  As  a  result,  U.S.  policymakers  have 
had  to  provide  justifications  for  the  "effort, 
expense,  and  danger  of  intervention  and 


continuing  engagement."  Three  approaches 
have  been  available: 

V  an  "explicitly  imperial"  rationale— glory, 
economic  gain,  even  a  "civilizing  mission" 

T  power  politics— preserving  a  favorable 
balance  of  power  and  securing  national  interests 

T  ideology— America's  duty  "to  oppose  an 
inimical  political  creed  or  to  promulgate  its  own 
beliefs." 

Except  for  the  era  of  the  Spanish -Ameri¬ 
can  War,  Friedberg  observed,  Americans 
have  been  reluctant  to  see  their  nation  as  an 
imperial  power.  A  combination  of  power 
politics  and  ideology  has  usually  provided 
the  rationale  for  involvement  in  war  and 
overseas  commitments  in  this  century.22 

The  argument  can  be  made  that  U.S.  se¬ 
curity  commitments  and  military  presence 
in  Europe  and  East  Asia  help  to  prevent  local 
arms  races  and  power  competitions  and  thus 
diminish  the  risks  of  war.  The  political  stabi¬ 
lization  function  may,  however,  become  less 
and  less  credible  in  domestic  politics.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  the  argument  is  that  U.S.  involvement 
helps  to  prevent  or  postpone  arms  competi¬ 
tions  and  conflicts  between  major  powers  in 
Eurasia.  Ultimately,  such  wars  may  take 
place— perhaps  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years. 
American  politicians  and  commentators 
may  ask  whether  lessening  the  possibility  of 
such  major-power  regional  wars  is  worth  the 
expense  and  security  risks  involved. 

Such  questions  draw  attention  to  the 
crossroads  America  faces.  As  Friedberg  asked 
in  1986: 

How  could  the  case  for  continuing  U.S.  engagement 
best  be  made ? . . .  Presumably  the  truest,  and  one 
hopes  therefore  the  most  persuasive,  argument  will  in¬ 
volve  again  a  blending  of  ideology  (both  positive  and 
negative)  and  power  politics.  Perhaps  it  will  also  have 
to  include  an  appeal  from  necessity,  which  has  a 
somewhat  unfamiliar  ring  to  American  ears.  However 
difficult  the  course  on  which  we  embarked  forty  years 
ago  and  however  distant  its  aid,  the  alternatives  to  it 
are  all  likely  to  be  far  worse.23 

Engagement  versus  Disengagement 

In  broad  terms  the  Nation  faces  a  choice 
between  continuing  engagement  and  disen¬ 
gagement.  As  the  figure  suggests,  continuing 
engagement  would  imply  an  enduring  and 
central  U.S.  role  in  meeting  challenges  to  in¬ 
ternational  security.  The  United  States  would 
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Engagement  versus  Disengagement 

Continuing  Engagement 

Disengagement 

Basic  U.S.  Role 

Remain  at  center  of  international  security 
management  efforts 

Concentrate  on  immediate  security  needs 

U.S.  Posture  Overseas 

Provide  extended  deterrence  and  other  types  of 
protection  and  support  (including  intelligence) 
to  allies  and  key  security  partners 

Withdraw  from  extended  deterrence  and  cut 
other  security  commitments  and  partnership 
activities  (including  intelligence-sharing) 

Near-Term  Costs 

The  more  difficult  course  to  pursue  politically, 
owing  to  domestic  priorities  and  the  short-term 
analysis  tendency  in  U.S.  politics 

Perhaps  the  course  of  least  resistance  in 
domestic  politics-  less  costly  in  the  near 
term,  with  fewer  immediate  risks 

Long-Term  Implications 

Lower  probability  of  regional  conflicts  among 
major  powers,  but  continued  immediate  risks 

Higher  probability  of  major-power  regional 
conflicts  owing  to  renationalization  and 
greater  multipolarity,  and  more  nuclear 
proliferation,  with  the  risk  of  the  United  States 
being  drawn  into  war  on  unfavorable  terms 

thus  maintain  extended  deterrence  and  other 
protection  and  support  to  key  allies  and  secu¬ 
rity  partners,  and  corresponding  capabilities 
including  global  surveillance  and  power-pro¬ 
jection  assets.  This  would  represent  a  more 
difficult  course  in  U.S.  domestic  politics,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  involve  a  higher  level  of  im¬ 
mediate  costs  and  risks.  But  it  might  substan¬ 
tially  reduce  prospects  for  major-power 
regional  confrontations  and  thus  markedly 
lessen  long-term  costs  and  risks.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  of  disengagement  would  be  less  costly  in 
the  near  term,  after  the  United  States  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  initial  cost  of  withdrawing  and 
disbanding  forces,  transporting  and  storing 
equipment,  and  closing  bases.  But  disengage¬ 
ment  could  radically  increase  long-term  risks. 
Long-standing  alliances  could  break  down, 
perhaps  in  a  surprisingly  rapid  "renational¬ 
ization"  of  defense  policies;  regional  power 
vacuums  and  arms  competitions  could 
emerge;  nuclear  proliferation  could  acceler¬ 
ate;  and  power  configurations  unfavorable  to 
U.S.  security  interests  could  arise. 

Some  prominent  Americans  have  under¬ 
scored  the  U.S.  role  as  a  guarantor  and  stabi¬ 
lizer  to  prevent  unwanted  outcomes.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  August  1991,  after  the  attempted 
coup  in  Moscow,  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick 
Cheney  warned  that  disengaging  from  our 
alliance  commitments  could  cause  destabi¬ 
lization  by  encouraging  nuclear  proliferation: 


If  I  look  at  Germany  or. .  .Japan,  I  see  two  nations 
that  I  hope  will  continue  to  be  close  allies  of  the 
United  States. . . .  I  would  think  [that]  if  the  United 
States  cuts  back  so  much  that  all  we  can  do  and  all 
we  can  talk  about  is  defending  the  continental  United 
States,  we'll  create  an  incentive  for  other  nations  that 
do  not  now  feel  the  need  to  develop  their  own  nuclear 
arsenals  to  do  so.24 

Similarly,  shortly  before  joining  the 
Clinton  administration,  Walter  Slocombe, 
who  currently  serves  as  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy,  wrote: 

A  unified  Germany  would  not  readily  rely  indefinitely 
on  a  British  or  French  deterrent.  The  practical  issue, 
therefore,  is  whether  there  will  be  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
in  Europe— or  German  ones.  So  long  as  there  is  a  reluc¬ 
tance  to  see  German  nuclear  weapons,  there  will  be  a 
strong  case  for  an  American  nuclear  guarantee  made 
manifest  by  the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  nearby.25 

In  February  1995,  Joseph  Nye,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Secu¬ 
rity  Affairs,  indicated  that  one  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  forward  presence  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  is  to  "discourage  the  emergence  of  a 
regional  hegemon,"  adding  that  "[the] 
United  States  has  the  capability,  credibility, 
and  even-handedness  to  play  the  'honest 
broker'  among  nervous  neighbors,  historical 
enemies,  and  potential  antagonists."26 
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One  must  distinguish  between  different 
models  of  disengagement  and  various  out¬ 
comes  of  reduced  involvement  in  Eurasian 
power  configurations.  What  might  the  U.S. 
military  posture  look  like  under  a  disengage¬ 
ment  approach  that  was  nonetheless  oriented 
to  defending  immediate  and  I  on  ger-range  se¬ 
curity  interests?  The  defensive  perimeter 
would  naturally  include  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
U.S.  territories  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
Caribbean  and  might  extend  to  the  mid-At¬ 
lantic  and  the  northern  part  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  protect  access  to  Venezuelan  oil.  In¬ 
vestments  in  intelligence,  space,  ballistic 
missile  and  air  defenses,  and  nuclear  forces 
would  have  to  continue  and  perhaps  be  in¬ 
creased  to  compensate  for  greater  instabilities 
and  risks  in  key  regions, 
the  damaging  consequences  America  would  still  need 

of  disengagement  might  take  sealift,  maritime 

prepositioning,  power 
years  to  develop  projection,  and  interven¬ 

tionary  capabilities  that, 
in  turn,  might  need  to  be  improved  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  a  lack  of  forces,  equipment,  and 
installations  prepositioned  forward  ashore.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  financial  savings 
would  be  significant  in  relation  to  the  in¬ 
creased  risks  to  national  interests,  such  as 
overseas  allies,  economic  and  security  part¬ 
ners,  and  key  resources— to  say  nothing  of 
the  greater  potential  for  major-power  regional 
rivalries  and  wars,  absent  the  U.S.  engage¬ 
ment  as  a  stabilizer  and  balancer. 

While  disengagement  options  would  re¬ 
quire  extensive  analysis,  one  might  also  pos¬ 
tulate  a  comprehensive  disengagement  rather 
than  a  partial  disengagement  as  outlined 
above.  This  would  imply  a  far  smaller  mili¬ 
tary  establishment;  a  defensive  perimeter 
limited  to  territorial  possessions;  continued 
or  increased  investments  in  intelligence, 
space,  ballistic  missile  defense,  air  defense, 
and  nuclear  forces;  and  greatly  reduced  air¬ 
lift,  sealift,  power-projection,  and  interven¬ 
tionary  capabilities.  In  this  hypothesis,  a 
withdrawal  from  the  greater  Middle  East 
might  be  justified  by  the  emergence  of  hy¬ 
drogen  fuels  or  other  substitutes  for  oil,  new 
oil  deposits,  and  greater  conservation  mea¬ 
sures.  M  ore  general ly,  the  advocates  of  a  U  .S. 
withdrawal  from  Europe,  East  Asia,  and  the 
M  iddle  East  might  appeal  to  arguments  such 
as  the  following:  commerce  will  continue  in 
the  economic  self-interest  of  the  trading 


partners;  arms  competitions,  wars,  and  other 
struggles  among  regional  powers  do  not  en¬ 
gage  vital  national  interests;  peace  is  "divisi¬ 
ble,"  contrary  to  the  rhetoric  of  those  who 
would  entangle  the  United  States  in  the 
Eurasian  balance  of  power;  and  America  can 
best  serve  democracy  by  minding  its  own 
business,  addressing  its  domestic  problems, 
and  serving  as  a  good  example. 

Such  arguments  may  gain  political  po¬ 
tency  and  should  not  be  dismissed  as  short¬ 
sighted  or  as  half-truths  without  due  analy¬ 
sis.  The  military  posture  and  national 
security  strategy  postulated  under  either  a 
partial  or  comprehensive  disengagement  ap¬ 
pear,  however,  to  pose  greater  long-term 
risks  than  being  immediately  engaged  and 
well-positioned  to  shape  the  international 
security  scene.  The  damaging  consequences 
of  disengagement  might  take  years  to  de¬ 
velop,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  about 
their  nature.  Crisis  response  actions  and 
overseas  commitments  and  deployments  are 
scrutinized  abroad  for  signals  of  the  risks 
that  America  is  prepared  to  accept  and  the 
behavior  that  it  is  likely  to  oppose.  U.S.  dis¬ 
engagement  could  be  destabilizing  because 
some  nations  might  seek  to  acquire  new  ca¬ 
pabilities  (including  nuclear  arms)  and  es¬ 
tablish  new  coalitions  to  substitute  for  part¬ 
nership  with  the  United  States. 

Fundamental  choices  are  involved:  To 
what  extent  can  the  United  States  sustain 
over  the  long  term  the  task  of  serving  as  a 
central  leader  in  world  security  management, 
one  of  the  strongest  guardians  of  interna¬ 
tional  order  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council, 
and  a  key  stabilizer  and  balancer  inhibiting 
new  major-power  regional  rivalries  and  con¬ 
flicts?  The  limits  to  America's  resources  and 
the  nature  of  its  interests  argue  for  interna¬ 
tional  engagement,  renewing  the  key  al¬ 
liances,  and  pursuing  skillful,  long-term  ef¬ 
forts  to  maintain  alliance  cohesion  and 
military  interoperability  and  effectiveness. 
For  its  own  security,  the  Nation  must  pro¬ 
mote  an  international  security  environment 
which  is  pervaded  by  confidence  in  its  mili¬ 
tary  credibility  and  in  America's  political 
sagacity  and  staying  power. 

The  United  States  should  be  resolute  in 
upholding  its  commitments  to  key  security 
partners.  Backed  by  overseas  presence  and 
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other  capabilities,  these  commitments  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  structure  of  stability  and  order 
(albeit  imperfect).  This  structure  will  be  nec¬ 
essary,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  to  promote 
vitality  in  the  world  economy,  sustain  demo¬ 
cratic  reform,  organize  collective  action 
against  aggression  and  other  threats  (such  as 
the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction),  and  ensure  America's  own  secu¬ 
rity  and  prosperity.  Uncertainty  about  our 
political  will  and  priorities  over  the  long 
term  can  only  be  addressed  through  persua¬ 
sive  and  steadfast  leadership.  Doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  our  overseas  en¬ 
gagement  would,  of  course,  be  compounded 
by  political  and  strategic  blunders.  Hence, 
perhaps  even  more  than  in  the  past,  U.S. 
leaders  will  have  incentives  to  cultivate  dis¬ 
cernment  and  to  exercise  selectivity  in  the 
face  of  specific  military  challenges.  JR) 
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